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or tungsten, according to the particular purpose.
Since the phosphating solution does not act on nickel
it may be used on articles that have been partly nickel-
plated so there may be produced, for instance, a bright
raised design against a dull black background. Then,
too, the surface left by the Parker process is firmly
etched so it affords a good attachment for paint or
enamel if further protection is needed. Even if the
enamel does crack, the iron beneath is not so apt to
rust and scale off the coating.
These, then, are some of the methods which are now
being used to combat our eternal enemy, the rust that
doth corrupt. All of them are useful in their several
ways. No one of them is best for all purposes. The
claim of " rust-proof" is no more to be taken seriously
than "fire-proof." We should rather, if we were
finical, have to speak of " rust-resisting" coatings as
we do of "slow-burning" buildings. Nature is in-
sidious and unceasing in her efforts to bring to ruin
the achievements of mankind and we need all the
weapons we can find to frustrate her destructive deter-
mination.
But it is not enough for us to make iron superficially
resistant to rust from the atmosphere. We should
like also to make it so that it would withstand corro-
sion by acids, then it could be used in place of the large
and expensive platinum or porcelain evaporating pans
and similar utensils employed in chemical works. This
requirement also has been met in the non-corrosive
forms of iron, which have come into use within the last
five years. One of these, "tantiron," invented by a
British metallurgist, Eobert N. Lennox, in 1912, con-